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SYRIAN  COTTON j  Production,  Exports,  Prospects*^ 
By  Frank  D.  Barlow,  frr 

Summary 

Cotton  was  of  minor  importance  as  a  commercial  crop  in  Syria  before  1950.  The 
big  jump  in  production  did  not  occur  until  1950,  when  acreage  more  than  tripled  over 
the  1945-49  average  of  less  than  60,000  acres  and  production  more  than  quadrupled, 
rising  to  138,000  bales.  The  cotton  shortage  during  the  Korean  War  plus  record  high 
prices  in  late  1950  and  1951  caused  further  expansion  in  1951;  acreage  nearly  tripled 
again  over  1950,  and  production  nearly  doubled,  reaching  225,000  bales.  For  the  next 
2  years  production  leveled  off,    but  resumed  its  rise  in  1954. 

Per  acre  yields  prior  to  the  recent  expansion  in  cotton  production  were  rela- 
tively low,   primarily  because  much  of  the  crop  was  grown  under  dry-farming  condi- 
tions.   In  recent  years  a  higher  percentage  has  been  produced  on  irrigated  lands.   As 
a  result  per  acre  yields  since  1954  have  exceeded  300  pounds  per  acre. 

Since  consumption  has  remained  relatively  constant  since  1950  at  35,000  to 
40,000  bales    annually,    the    significant  expansion  in  production  has  been  reflected  in 
increased  export  availabilities.    Exports  have  increased  from  an  annual  rate  of  less 
than  13,000  bales  in  1945-49  to  106,000  bales  in  1950  and  to  more  than  300,  000  bales 
annually  since  1954.   Plans  to  modernize  and  expand  the  cotton  textile  industry  will 
undoubtedly  increase  domestic  consumption,   but  probably  not  enough  to  keep  up  with 
expected  production  increases  over  the  next  few  years. 

A  firsthand  appraisal  of  Syria's  cotton  production  potential  in  1956  substantiated 
the  belief  that  cotton  has  strong  staying  power  in  the  country's  agricultural  pattern 
and  that  Syria  will  be  able  to  compete  effectively  over  a  fairly  wide  price  range  in 
world  markets. 

This  survey  pointed  up  the  importance  of  two  factors  affecting  the  potential  vol- 
ume of  cotton  production  --  the  availability  of  capital  and  the  availability  of  labor. 
Labor  is  adequate  for  the  present  level  of  operations  in  the  older  producing  regions, 
but  further  expansion  that  might  occur  in  new  irrigated  areas  would  create  a  labor 
problem  unless  greater  mechanization  takes  place.    Mechanization  would  require 
large  capital  investments;  therefore,   future  cotton  expansion  would  compete  with  the 
nonagricultural  sectors  of  the  economy  for  the  use  of  private  capital. 

The  1956  survey  also  revealed  that  cotton  is  a  risky  enterprise  in  some  areas, 
especially  the  nonirrigated  areas.    On  the  whole,    cotton  production  has  been  very 
profitable  over  the  last  7  years,    during  which  time  production  rose  from  less  than 
200,000  to  over  400,000  bales  annually. 

Political  stability  is  a  major  factor  affecting  the  future  development  of  Syria's 
agricultural  potential.    It  will  affect  the  commitments  of  private  capital  to  further 
intensification  and  development,    as  well  as  the  government's  ability  to  finance  the 
long-term  capital  investments  needed  for  developing  large  scale  irrigation  works  on 
the  Euphrates  River  and  for  providing  access  roads  and  other  public  facilities  to  the 
newly  developed  interior  regions.    If  political  stability  is  assumed,    if  the  Euphrates 
Valley  is  developed  as  now  anticipated,    and  if  present  cost-price  relationships  among 
the  competing  crops  are  maintained,    it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  cotton  production 
will  expand  gradually  by  about  one-third  over  the  next  3  to  5  years,   with  an  ultimate 
potential  of  some  one  million  bales  annually  within  the  next  decade. 


Introduction 

Syria,    which  is  one  of  the  oldest  countries  in  the  world,    has  had  its  full  inde- 
pendence for  only  some   13  years.    Since   1945,    nationalism  has  reigned  supreme  as 
the  country  has  endeavored  to  improve  its  economic  lot  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world.    As  the  independent  government  strove  to  build  a  new  and  strong  economy, 
progress  has  been  remarkable.    Since  the  country  is  not  endowed  with  rich  mineral 
resources,    its  economic  growth  has  hinged  around  agricultural  development.    Ap- 
proximately three -fourths  of  the  people  derive  their  living  from  agriculture,    and 
many  of  the  rest  earn  their  living  from  industries  associated  with  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Although  much  of  the  country's  agricultural  output  is  consumed  on  the  farm, 
the   significant  expansion  of  cotton  and  wheat  production  over  the  last  6  or  7  years  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  country's  earnings  of  foreign  exchange,    and  has  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  financing  economic  development.    Not  only  have  earnings  been 
plowed  back  into  the  development  of  agricultural  resources;  they  have  also  contrib- 
uted  to   the    expansion  of  the  country's  industry.    Industry,    however,    is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy and  contributes  no  more  than  a  fourth  to  the  country's  gross  national  product. 

Cotton  Production 

Major  producing  areas.  --The  principal  agricultural  regions  of  Syria,    which  are 
also  the  major  cotton  areas,    include  (1)  the  area  encompassing  the  plains  of  Horns  to 
Aleppo  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  country;  (2)  the  area  west  of  Horns  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Latakia  along  the  Mediterranean  coast;  (3)  the  Province  of  Jezireh  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  country;  (4)  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  River;  (5)  the  oasis 
of  Damascus;  and  (6)  the  Hauran  area  in  the  southwest. 

The  plains  from  Horns  to  Aleppo,    which  are  supplied  with  irrigation  water  from 
the  Homs-Hama  irrigation  works  and  with  the  water  obtained  from  deep  wells,    river 
pumps,    and  water  wheels,   have  become  the   center  of  cotton  and  sugar  production. 
This  area  is  rainfed  and  produces  a  sizable   share  of  the  country's  small  grain  pro- 
duction,  principally  wheat  and  barley.    The  farms,    generally  large-scale  operations, 
are  usually  cultivated  by  sharecroppers. 

The  area  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  the  Province  of  Latakia  receives  the 
highest  rainfall  in  the  country  and  has  a  subtropical  climate.    Agriculture  in  this 
region  is  highly  diversified;  farming  systems  include  not  only  tobacco  and  cotton,  but 
legumes,    grapes,    olives,    citrus,    and  other  food  crops,    as  well  as  winter  cereals. 
This  is  the  most  densely  populated  of  the  country's  large  agricultural  areas. 

The  agricultural  region  in  the  Province  of  Jezireh  is  destined  to  become  the 
country's  principal  grain-producing  area.    Dry-farming  predominates  in  this  area, 
where  most  of  the  country's  small  grains  are  produced.    However,    irrigation  is  ex- 
panding in  the  valleys  of  the  Khabour  and  Jagh-Jagh  Rivers.    Cotton  and  rice  are  the 
principal  crops  in  these  valleys.    Since  this  region  is  sparsely  populated,    its  develop- 
ment has  depended  largely  upon  the  use  of  mechanical  power  and  equipment.    Poten- 
tial agricultural  development  here  is  considered  to  be  great.    The  rate  at  which  fur- 
ther development  proceeds,    however,    depends  largely  upon  the  building  of  better 
roads  into  the  region,    the  availability  of  capital  for  further  mechanization,    and  the 
application  of  modern  production  technology. 

The  Euphrates  Valley,  which  extends  southeasterly  through  the  center  of  an  arid 
region,  is  thought  to  have  a  great  agricultural  potential.  Its  development  up  until  this 
time  has  been  thwarted  by  the  lack  of  long-term  development  capital  and  the  lack  of 
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access  roads  to  the  principal  trading  centers  of  Damascus  and  Aleppo.    In  the  last 
several  years,    irrigation  by  means  of  pumps  taking  water  out  of  the   river  has  per- 
mitted significant  expansion.    The  principal  crops  grown  in  this  valley  are  cereal  in 
the  winter  and  cotton  in  the  summer.    Large  private  land  owners  have  financed  irri- 
gation facilities,    but  sharecroppers  have  done  most  of  the  farming.    Water  from  the 
Euphrates  River  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  expanding  Syria's  irrigated  area, 
but  the  ultimate  potential  for  expansion  in  this   region  hinges  upon  working  out  a  satis- 
factory arrangement  with  Iraq  for  sharing  the  available  water. 


TABLE  1. — Cotton:  Acreage,  yield,  production,  consumption,  and  exports  in  Syria, 
averages  193-4-38  and  1945-49,  annual  1950-56 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Acreage 


Yield 


Production 


Consumption 


Exports 


Average: 
1934-38. 
1945-49. 

Annual: 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

19564 . . . 


2,000 

acres 
74 
59 


195 
537 

457 
370 
463 

600 
675 


Pounds 
161 
260 


340 
201 
217 
285 
378 
320 
299 


1,000 

bales1 
25 
32 


138 
225 
207 
220 
365 
400 
420 


1,000 

bales1 
19 
29 


35 
39 
38 
37 
36 
38 
40 


1,000 

bales1 

2  12 

3  13 


106 
169 
174 
183 
317 
360 
350 


] 934-45,  bales  of  478  pounds;    1946  to  date,   bales  of  480  pounds. 


Calendar 


years, 


3-year  average. 


Preliminary. 


Trends  in  acreage,    yield,    and  production.  --The  production  of  cotton  in  Syria  was 
not  of  much  significance  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  in  1950.    Annual  pro- 
duction in  1934-38  averaged  only  25,000  bales.    In  the  early  postwar  period,    1945-49, 
production  was  not  much  greater,    averaging  approximately  32,000  bales  annually. 

The  extremely  high  world  price  for  cotton  in  late   1950  and  early  1951  did  more  to 
stimulate  interest  in  growing  cotton  in  Syria  than  any  other  single  factor.    Although 
much  of  the  original  capital  plowed  into  the  expansion  of  cotton  production  in  1951  was 
lost  to  the  original  investors,    the  resources  that  were  brought  into  production  re- 
mained.   These  new  facilities  provided  the  base  for  raising  the  country's  cotton  pro- 
duction potential,    even  though  in  some  cases  they  were  destined  to  be  operated  by  a 
new  group  of  investors. 

Acreage  devoted  to  cotton  increased  from  less  than  75,000  acres  prior  to  World 
War  II  and  less  than  60,  000  acres  during  the  early  postwar  years,    to  nearly  200,  000 
acres  in  1950.    With  the  stimulus  of  high  world  prices  and  the  possibility  of  reaping 
tremendous  profits  from  cotton,    acreage  jumped  to  over  500,000  in  1951.    This  over- 
expansion,    which  occurred  within  the  span  of  one  year,    brought  about  economic  diffi- 
culties for  many  speculative  producers.    Failures  in  this  first  year  were  numerous. 
Consequently,   the  acreage  devoted  to  cotton  in  the  3  subsequent  years  declined  from 
the   1951  peak  by  20  to  25  percent,    as  production  was  organized  on  a  more  realistic 
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basis  and  as  producers  developed  more  know-how  in  cotton  production.    The   upward 
trend  in  acreage  was  resumed  in  1955  and  continued  into  1956,    when  the  area  devoted 
to  cotton  rose  to  an  estimated  675,000  acres  —  more  than  3  times  the   1950  acreage. 

Yields  per  acre  since   1950  have  been  considerably  above  those  of  the  years  just 
before  World  War  II  and  the  earliest  postwar  years.    On  the  large  areas  brought  into 
production  in  1951,    yields  dropped  far  below  the   1950  average  of  340  pounds  to  201 
pounds  in  1951   and  217  pounds  in  1952.   But  no  perceptible  trend  appears  in  yields 
over  the  period  from   1953  to  date.    The  yield  in  1950  of  340  pounds  per  acre  compared 
favorably  with  the  285  pounds  obtained  in  1953,   the   378  pounds  in  1954,  the  320  pounds 
in  1955,    and  an  estimated  315  pounds  in  1956. 

Since  there  have  been  no  significant  trends  in  yield  per  acre  since  1950,    with 
the  exception  of  the  low  yields  obtained  in  1951   and  1952  when  large  acreages  were 
brought  into  production,    trends  in  production  generally  have  been  in  line  with  the 
trends  in  acreage.    Syria's  cotton  production  has  had  a  great  impact  on  the  country's 
economy.    Production  over  the  last  3  years  has  averaged  approximately  16  times 
greater  than  production  in  pre-World  War  II  years,    over  3  times  greater  than  that 
of  1950,    and  more  than  double  the  annual  average  from   1951  to  1953. 

Cultural  practices.  --Before   1949,   practically  all  cotton  was  produced  under 
primitive  methods.    It  was  usually  sowed  broadcast,    and  practically  all  operations 
were  performed  by  the  use  of  primitive  animal-drawn  tools  or  by  hand.    As  the  coun- 
try embarked  upon  its  production  expansion  programs  in  1949  and  1950,    there  was  a 
definite  trend  towards  the  application  of  modern  production  practices  with  cotton 
grown  more  as  it  is  in  the  western  world. 

Although  production  practices  vary  considerably  among  the  principal  cotton- 
growing  regions,   there  is  a  definite  trend  towards  mechanization  through  the  land 
preparation  stage.    In  the  newer  regions  of  Jezireh  and  the  Euphrates  Valley,    recent 
expansion,    as  well  as  any  future  expansion,    depends  largely  upon  the  use  of  mechan- 
ical power  and  equipment.    In  the  older  regions  around  Homs,   Aleppo,    and  Latakia, 
where  the  farm  population  is  much  more  dense,   there  is  much  less  pressure  for  the 
adoption  of  mechanical  methods;  however,    even  in  these  areas,    small  farmers  and 
especially  the  sharecroppers  on  the  larger  estates  are  beginning  to  have  their  land 
prepared  with  mechanized  equipment  on  a  custom  basis. 

In  all  regions,   hand  labor  is  employed  from  planting  through  the  harvesting 
operations.    In  the  western  regions,    considerable  land  is  prepared  by  the  use  of  ani- 
mal power.    By  and  large,   the  cash  costs  of  production  include   only  land  preparation, 
seed  purchases,    irrigation  charges,    and  the  procurement  of  fertilizers  and  insecti- 
cides in  places  where  these  practices  are  carried  out. 

Fertilization.  --Little  commercial  fertilizer  was  used  until  the  last  few  years. 
Even  since  then,    the  extent  of  fertilization  has  been  nominal  and  commercial  ferti- 
lizers have  been  used  mostly  on  an  experimental  basis.    Results  of  commercial  ferti- 
lization over  the  last  2  years  have  been  most  promising.    Many  producers  interviewed 
reported  that  yields  increased  from  25  to  over  100  percent.    After  considering  the 
cost  of  fertilizers,    it  is  the  general  consensus  that  commercial  fertilizers  are  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  will  contribute  greatly  to  increased  profits  from  cotton  pro- 
duction.   In  so  far  as  greater  use  of  fertilizers  increases  yields,    there  are  good 
prospects  that  per  unit  costs  can  be  reduced. 

Insect  control.  --Producers  in  Syria  have  not  generally  applied  insecticides  to 
control  the  traditional  cotton  pests.    As  cotton  production  know-how  increases,    how- 
ever,  it  is  anticipated  that  more  attention  will  be  given  to  insect  control.    In  a  normal 
year,   producers  have  made  satisfactory  returns  without  paying  too  much  attention  to 


the  control  of  cotton  insects.    It  will  take  a  year  or  so  of  serious  insect  infestation  to 
convince  producers  that  thorough  control  of  cotton  insects  is  essential  to  raise  the 
country's  cotton  production  potential. 

Alternative  crops.  --Cotton  has  no  real  strong  competitor  for  the  use  of  newly 
irrigated  land.    Food  crops,    especially  vegetables  and  fruits,    compete  strongly  for  a 
limited  portion  of  the  irrigated  lands,    but  they  are  produced  for  the  local  market  and 
in  sufficient  volume  to  meet  effective  demand  at  the  present  time.    Rice  and  sugar 
beets  compete  with  cotton  for  the  uSe  of  irrigated  lands  in  some  sections.    On  the 
basis  of  past  results,    however,    these  crops  rank  behind  cotton  in  profits  per  acre. 
Therefore,    as  irrigated  land  area  is  expanded,    it  is   reasonable  to  conclude  that  at 
present  price   relationships  most  of  it  will  go  into  cotton  production. 

Preliminary  cost  estimates  indicate  that  a  drop  in  the  price  of  cotton  will  halt 
some  expansion  by  reducing  the  amount  of  private  capital  available  for  financing  new 
land  development  and  by  limiting  the  application  of  western  cotton  production  tech- 
nology and  modern  mechanization  of  agriculture.    A  drop  in  cotton  prices  to  around 
20  cents  a  pound  would  squeeze  the  profit  margin  in  cotton  enterprise  and  would  re- 
duce the  advantage  cotton  now  holds  over  competing  crops  such  as  rice,    sugar  beets, 
and  other  food  crops,    which  may  be  grown  in  the  irrigated  areas  into  which  cotton 
has  expanded.    Cotton's  advantage  over  wheat  and  barley  also  would  be  reduced  in  the 
dry-farming  areas,    in  lands  now  being  brought  into  irrigation  and  in  areas  where 
cotton  was  included  in  rotations  after  irrigation.    A  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
prices  received  for  competing  crops  would,    of  course,    maintain  the  relative  advan- 
tage of  cotton.    Cotton  has  additional  advantages  since  it  can  be  produced  on  a  large 
scale;  it  is  not   a  perishable  commodity,    and  can  be   sold  readily  in  world  markets. 

Legislation  affecting  cotton  production.  --Soon  after  the  rapid  expansion  of  cotton 
production,   the  government  took  steps  to  set  up  rules  and  procedures  for  the  orderly 
production  and  marketing  of  cotton.      Legislation  passed  during  the   1952-53  season 
was  intended  to  reestablish  an  atmosphere  of  confidence  after  the  unsuccessful  ex- 
perience many  producers  had  with  cotton  production  during  the  overexpansion  in  1951. 
Legislation  in  effect  by  the  end  of  1954  can  be  grouped  under  the  following  general 
categories: 

1.  Creation  of  an  organization  to  control  cotton  cultivation. 

2.  General  organization  of  cotton  cultivation. 

3.  Organization  of  special  cotton  credits. 

4.  Organization  of  production,    importation,    and  marketing  of  seeds,    and 

control  of  ginning. 

5.  Organization  of  insect  control. 

6.  Classification  and  handling  of  cotton. 

7.  Imposition  of  cotton  export  taxes. 

8.  Regulation  of  cotton  exports. 

Cotton  Exports 

Since  domestic  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  Syria  has  been  relatively  constant 
over  the  last  6  or  7  years,    the  expansion  of  exports  has  been  in  almost  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  expansion  that  has  occurred  in  production.    Export  availabilities  over 
the  last  2  crop  seasons  have  been  in  excess  of  350,000  bales  annually,    as  compared 
with  106,000  bales  in  1950  and  some  12,000  bales  during  the  pre-World  Warllperiod, 
1934-38. 


Syrian  cotton  has  moved  readily  into  international  markets,    France  and  Western 
Europe  being  the  principal  outlets.    In  the  last  year  or  so,    however,    an  increasing 
amount  of  Syrian  cotton  has  moved  into  the  Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Syrian  Government  established  a  system  of  levying  taxes  on  cotton  exports 
at  the  beginning  of  the   1952  season.    This  practice  has  continued  to  date.    The  cotton 
export  taxes  are   subject  to  adjustment  from  year  to  year.    The  most  recent  rate  of 
tax  imposed  upon  exports  was  slightly  in  excess  of  4  cents  per  pound.    The  govern- 
ment,   by  adjusting  this  rate  from  time  to  time,    can  neutralize  the  effect  of  external 
cotton  price  movements  on  domestic  cotton  growers. 

Domestic  Textile  Industry 

The  textile  industry  of  Syria  is  not  large  compared  with  those  of  major  textile  - 
producing  countries.    It  is,    nonetheless,    a  well-balanced  industrial  group,    with  spin- 
ning,   weaving,    bleaching,    dyeing,    and  finishing  facilities  in  proper  proportion. 

That  the  textile  industry  is  in  transition  is  evidenced  by  the  condition  of  its  equip- 
ment.   Some  plants  are  very,  modern;  others  operate  with  poor-quality  second-hand 
machinery;  and  some  are  only  partly  mechanized.    There  were  upwards  of  55,000 
spindles  in  place  as  of  July  1956;  this  compares  with  40,000  estimated  for  1939. 
There  is  also  a  hand-loom  industry  of  small  proportions  producing  on  a  cottage- 
industry  basis.    Published  statistics  are  meager,    but  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
some  26,000  hand  looms  in  the  country. 

Consumption  of  Syrian  cotton  by  local  mills  has  ranged  from  about  36,  000  bales 
to  about  40,000  bales  annually  over  the  past  3  years.    Consumption  estimates  for  the 
current  season  are  up  about  10  percent  because  of  the  expected  addition  of  10,  000 
spindles  each  in  the  Damascus  and  Aleppo  areas  during   1957. 

Cotton  yarn  production,    which  was  about  1.  3  million  pounds  in  1940,    rose  grad- 
ually to  about  3.  5  million  pounds  by  1947.    By  1953,    the  latest  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,   production  reached  15.2  million  pounds.    Since  per  capita  consumption 
of  all  cotton  products  is  estimated  at  about  6  pounds,    the  local  industry  appears  to 
produce  about  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  textile  products  used  in  Syria.    For  purposes 
of  comparison,    it  is  interesting  to  note  that  imports  of  cotton  products  during  1953 
totaled  about  7.  3  million  pounds.    On  the  other  hand,    imports  of  rayon  staple,    yarn, 
and  gray  and  finished  cloth  totaled  21.4  million  pounds,    about  a  fifth  of  which  was 
reexported  in  the  form  of  rayon  gray  and  finished  cloth. 

The  Economic  Mission  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment optimistically  predicted  in  1955  that  Syria  was  approaching  self-sufficiency  in 
the  production  of  cotton  cloth.1   At  present  the  Syrian  textile  industry  can  supply  most, 
but  by  no  means  all,    of  the  basic  needs  of  the  Syrian  population;  imports  still  contrib- 
ute a  substantial  proportion.    However,    because  of  the  successful  advances  of  the  past 
few  years,    locally  produced  cotton  textiles,    including  blends  of  cotton  and  rayon,    are 
available  at  competitive  prices. 

Syria,    although  in  a  net  import  position,    has  found  it  advantageous  to  supply 
neighboring  Middle  East  countries  with  textile  products.    In  some  instances,    textile 
exports  have  even  been  encouraged  by  low  preferential  tariffs  resulting  from  bilateral 
trade  agreements.    At  one  time  Syria  lost  its  traditional  market  of  Iraq  to  the   Japanese, 
but  to  some  extent  regained  it  -  -  perhaps  temporarily  --  allegedly  because  of  better 
credit  arrangements,    better  delivery  schedules,    and  uniform  and  better  quality. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  The  Economic  Development  of  Syria.  Baltimore,  Md.  1955.  P. 105. 
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TABLE  2. — Textile  products:  Imports  and  exports  of  Syria,  1953-55 


Commodity 


Cotton  yarn 

Rayon  staple 

Rayon  yarn 

Cotton  gray  cloth 

Cotton  semifinished  and 

finished  cloth 

Rayon  gray  and  finished 

cloth 


Imports 


1953 


Short  tons 

425 . 6 

3,269.0 

7,119.2 

76.8 

2,041.6 

300.4 


1954 


Short    tons 

519.5 

4,258.2 

8,547.2 
83.9 

3,159.2 

257.9 


1955 


Short    tons 

256.8 

4,486.4 

6,476.0 

49.6 

2,458.1 

294.3 


Exports 


1953 


Short    tons 

67.8 

.3 

429.2 

268.1 

276.2 

1,940.2 


1954 


Short  tons 

101.3 

8.8 

714.3 

295.4 

222.7 

2,299.4 


1955 


Short  tons 
56.2 
27.6 

1,172.8 
278.9 

152.1 

2,738.1 


Syria,   Directorate  of  Statistics,  Ministry  of  National  Economy. 

The  growing  textile  industry  in  Iraq  and  the  political  orientation  of  Syria  toward 
Egypt  will  undoubtedly  reduce  the  volume  of  Iraq's  imports  from  Syria,    despite  the 
fact  that  Iraq  has  been  a  natural  trading  partner  for  Syria,    and  one  with  which  Syria 
could  trade  most  profitably.    In  1956  the  Syrian  Government  tried  to  help  the  textile 
industry  recoup  its  losses  from  the  diminished  Iraqi  market  by  attempting  to  open 
up  new  markets  in  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia,    but  this  effort  is  reported  to  have  had 
only  limited  success. 

Toward  the  end  of  1956,    industry  leaders  considered  the  Syrian  textile  industry 
in  distress.    Contributing  to  this  condition  were  the  effects  of  political  instability  on 
bank  credit  facilities,    the  increase  of  the  discount  rate  on  commercial  bills  at  the 
Central  Bank,    and  the  tightening  of  bank  credits.    Political  tensions  with  Syria's 
neighbors  and  the  farmer's  low  purchasing  power  were  other  factors  retarding  growth 
of  the  industry  and  the  expansion  of  domestic  consumption.    Industrial  groups  re- 
quested the  Government  of  Syria  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  foreign  textiles 
similar  to  those  produced  by  the  domestic  industry.    The  Ministry  of  National  Econ- 
omy is  reported  to  have  held  that  the  situation  did  not  warrant  such  action  and  that 
such  a  step  would  contravene  existing  trade  agreements.    It  did,    however,    consent 
to  a  moderate  increase  in  tariffs  for  certain  classes  of  textiles,    and  this  increase 
took  effect  about  the  beginning  of  August  1956. 

A  bright  note  for  the  future  expansion  and  well-being  of  the  industry  seems  to  be 
the  law  enacted  by  Parliament  in  February  1956  for  the  establishment  of  a  private 
institution  called  the  Cotton  Textiles  Industries  Promotion  Fund.    The  funds  for  this 
institution  come  in  part  from  a  fee  on  cotton  entering  cotton-yarn  and  textile  mills 
and  in  part  from  direct  Government  aid.    These  funds,    among  other  things,    will  be 
used  to  pay  an  export  bonus  on  cotton  yarns  and  textiles  as  well  as  on  textiles  in 
which  cotton  is  blended.    This  institution  should  be  of  real  assistance  to  both  the  do- 
mestic yarn  and  textile  industries. 


As  shown  in  the  December  1956  Bulletin  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization,   per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  textiles  in  Syria  since   1950  has 
been  below  pre-World  War  II  levels: 


Year 

Per  capita 
availabilities 

Year 

Per  capita 
availabilities 

1938 

Pounds 
9.9 

5.7 
5.7 

1952 

1953 •. 

1954 

Pounds 
7.1 

1950 

5.7 

1951 

7.1 

There   are  evidences  that  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  textiles  has  been  ris- 
ing in  the  last  few  years.    With  the  recent  expansion  in  raw  cotton  production  and  the 
increased  interest  in  expanding  and  modernizing  the  domestic  textile  industry,    the 
chances  are  bright  for  considerable  increases  in  per  capita  cotton  consumption  levels 
over  the  next  5  to  1 0  years. 


Prospects  for  Agricultural  Development 

Hindrances  to  development  plans.  --There  is  a  general  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
country's  available  land  resources  and  the  economic  feasibility  of  their  development. 
Only  small  progress  has  been  made  in  collecting  overall  information  on  the  undevel- 
oped agricultural  lands  and  the  extent  to  which  the  country's  soils  may  be  suitable  for 
intensive  agricultural  development.    Detailed  information  on  soils  and  their  suitability 
for  crop  production  is  needed  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  feasibility  of  irrigation 
projects  and  the  priorities  that  should  be  given  to  proposed  projects  for  future  devel- 
opment.  Also  lacking  are  statistics  on  acreage,    production,    prices,    and  incomes,    as 
well  as  on  the  amount  of  capital  available  for  financing  agricultural  production  and  the 
sources  of  credit  available  to  farmers. 

Investment  capital.  --The  great  strides  made  in  Syrian  agriculture  over  the  last 
5  to  TO  years  have  resulted  primarily  from  private  development  of  the  country's  agri- 
cultural resources.    Much  of  the  capital  Used  came  from  the  profits  made  by  the  coun- 
try's large  farmers  since   1950.    In  the  last  year  or  so,    however,   profits  from  farming 
have  not  been  nearly  so  great  as  they  were  during  1952-55.    Furthermore,  agriculture 
is  now  having  to  compete  more  and  more  with  industry  and  real  estate  for  investment 
capital.    In  considering  the  tremendous  growth  of  Syrian  agriculture,    it  is  important 
to  understand  that  the  expansion  which  began  a  decade  ago  started  from  a  very  low 
level.    Thus,    the  first  areas  to  be  developed  were  those   areas  most  easily  accessible 
and  requiring  the  least  amount  of  capital  to  bring  them  into  production.    There  are 
still  substantial  areas  suitable  for  agricultural  expansion,    but  since  these  areas  will 
be  much  more  costly  to  develop  than  most  of  those  opened  up  in  the  last  decade,    the 
rate  at  which  the  additional  lands  will  be  brought  into  production  will  depend  more  and 
more  upon  the  extent  to  which  public  funds  are  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

This  does  not  mean  that  private  capital  will  not  continue  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  country's  future  agricultural  development,    but  merely  that  larger  public  ex- 
penditures will  be  necessary.    The  uses  for  publicly  financed  development  capital  are 
not  limited  to  the  development  of  large  irrigation  schemes,    but  include  the  building  of 
access  roads,    better  educational  facilities  for  the  masses,    improved  health  facilities, 
and  general  services  by  government  to  agriculture,    especially  in  the  fields  of  research 
and  agricultural  extension.    In  this  connection,    political  stability  is  an  overriding  fac- 
tor determining  the  extent  to  which  the  government  can  provide  funds  for  improving 
and  developing  the  public  facilities  that  will  attract  the  private  sectors  in  the  economy 
to  participate  further  in  agricultural  development.   Political  stability  will  also  have  an 
important  psychological  effect  on  the  willingness  of  private  investors  to  participate  in 
further  agricultural  development. 
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The  tenure  system.  --Future  agricultural  development  will  probably  be  re- 
tarded until  broad  reforms  are  made  in  the  tenure  system.    The  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion of  land  titles  also  hinders  private  land  development.    As  public  investments  are 
made  for  the  development  of  irrigation  systems,    a  land  settlement  system  must  be 
devised,    since  most  of  the  new  areas  suitable  for  agricultural  development  are  sparsely 
populated.    The  rapid  growth  of  the  country's  agriculture  in  the  past  decade  has  been 
due  in  no  little  degree  to  the  concentrated  control  and  management  exercised  by  the 
large  landowners.    But  future  progress  in  developing  the  country's  agricultural  re- 
sources will  depend  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  development  of  know-how  among 
the  workers  who  till  the  soil  and  upon  the  establishment  of  a  tenure  system  that  will 
provide  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  agricultural  income.    Little  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  direction  to  date;  until  these   social  and  economic  factors  are  fully 
dealt  with,    the  attainment  of  the  country's  maximum  production  potential  will  be  re- 
tarded. 

Irrigation  development.  --Most  of  the  land  now  under  cultivation,    some  9  to  10 
million  acres,    depends  in  the  main  on  rainfall,    which  is  seasonal  and  varies  greatly 
from  year  to  year.    It  is  estimated  that  the  irrigated  land  area  at  the  present  time  is 
not  much  more  than   15  percent  of  the  total  land  under  cultivation.    Since  most  of  the 
country's  rainfall  occurs  in  the  winter,   Syrian  agriculture  in  the  past  has  revolved 
principally  around  the  production  of  wheat  and  barley.    Therefore,    the  increased  pro- 
duction of  cotton,    rice,    and  sugar  beets,    which  have  all  contributed  greatly  to  the 
country's  agricultural  income  since   1950,    has  depended  largely  on  the  extension  of 
irrigation  facilities. 

Most  of  the  country's  easily  accessible  lands  have  been  brought  into  production  in 
the  last  5  to  10  years.  This  fact  emphasizes  the  importance  of  harnessing  the  country's 
available  water  supplies  and  the  development  of  new  irrigation  systems.  Future  agri- 
cultural production  expansion  hinges  on  irrigation,  not  only  to  expand  the  land  avail- 
able for  cultivation,  but  as  a  means  of  increasing  and  stabilizing  yields  as  well  as  di- 
versifying the  country's  agricultural  production  pattern. 

Not  much  more  than  1.  1  million  to  1.2  million  acres  of  land  were  under  irriga- 
tion in  1956.    Of  this  area,    it  is  estimated  that  approximately  two-thirds  was  irrigated 
by  pumps  in  the  rivers  and  from  deep  wells.    The  river  pumps  are  located  primarily 
along  the  Euphrates  and  Khabour  Rivers,   while  the  greatest  concentration  of  deep- 
well  pumping  is  in  the  Provinces  of  Hama  and  Aleppo.    The  rest  of  the  irrigated  area 
is  supplied  by  gravity  flow  from  either  rivers,    springs,    or  underground  ducts.    Only 
a  small  area,    some  125,000  to  140,000  acres,   is  supplied  by  government-supervised 
irrigation  projects,    including  55,000  acres  supplied  from  Horns  Lake.    Other  smaller 
projects  are  the  Mzerib  and  Tell  Maghass  projects. 

The  government  has  recently  undertaken  an  ambitious  project  involving  the  rec- 
lamation of  the  Ghab,    a  large  marsh  area  near  Hama  through  which  the  Orontes  River 
flows,    north  and  south  along  the  borders  of  Latakia  and  Aleppo  Provinces.    This  proj- 
ect,   which   involves  the  construction  of  two  large  reservoirs,   is  expected  to  supply 
sufficient  water  for  irrigation  of  some  75,000  acres  of  the  Ghab,  plus  another  100,  000 
acres,   more  or  less,    of  the  Acharneh  plain. 

Several  smaller  projects  dependent  upon  government  financing  are  under  way  and 
should  be  completed  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  greatest  possibility  for  developing  additional  irrigated  land  is  in  the  valleyof 
the  Euphrates  River,   which  has  a  substantial  flow  of  water  during  the  summer  and 
accounts  for  more  than  80  percent  of  the  total  annual  flow  of  Syria's  rivers.   The  avail- 
able water  supply  of  the  Euphrates  River  is  generally  believed  sufficient  to  irrigate 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  million  acres.    The  upper  limit  will  be  determined  by  an 
agreement  to  be  worked  out  with  Iraq  on  the  division  of  the  Euphrates  water  supplies. 
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Development  of  the  full  potential  of  the  Euphrates  water  supplies  will  depend 
largely  upon  government  financial  support.    Private  pump  irrigation  along  the  Eu- 
phrates is  not  expected  to  increase  greatly,    since  future  development  will  require  the 
building  of  several  dams  to  provide  storage  facilities.    The  necessary  dams  and  the 
development  of  irrigation  canals  will  require  long-term  capital  investment.  Building 
the  dams  would  require  from   3  to  5  years,    and  the  completion  of  canals  and  land  recla- 
mation would  take   several  years  longer.    Therefore,    the  development  of  the  country's 
full  potential  is  a  long-time  proposition,    and  even  if  work  were  begun  immediately,    it 
would  be   10  years  or  more  before  extensive  areas  could  be  brought  into  fullproduction. 
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